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GREETINGS FROM GOMPERS 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 31, 1917. 
Executive Council, American Fed- 

eration of Labor: 

Colleagues—On the eve of the 
new year 1918 I send you greetings 
and the hope that the coming year 
may find even a greater growth 
and development in the organized 
labor movement of our country and 
for the fuller achievement and 
realization of the rights to which 
the toilers of our country and our 
time are entitled; that the world 
struggle in which our people and 
our republic and their allies are 
engaged may be triumphant so that 
the spirit of justice, freedom, dem- 
ocracy and brotherhood may win 
its triumph and be the guiding rule 
of our everyday lives. 

Despite the constant pressure of 
duties and activities I am not be- 
reft of meditation, not only upon 
the past and present, but also for 
the future. Under the inspiration 
thereof I deemed it my duty to is- 
sue a circular dated January 1, the 
beginning of the new year 1918, 
and enclosed you will find a copy 
thereof. It is being sent broadcast 
throughout the labor movement of 
America and to the representative 
labor men of the countries allied 
with the United States, and to 
those of neutral countries. It is 
my hope that it may have an in- 
spiring effect upon those whom it 
may reach and those to whom in 
any way its contents or purpose 
may be communicated. 
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To the members of the Executive 
Council, despite these trying times, 
I extend my felicitations and earn- 

‘est hopes for a prosperous New 
Year for you and yours, for the or- 
ganizations of which you have the 
honor to be representatives, to all 
who toil and struggle, and even to 
those who suffer. 

The labor movement of America 
—sympathetic and _ co-operative 
supporter of the cause in which 
our republic and our allies are 
struggling and making sacrifices to 
attain—finds no similar counter- 
part in any country on the face of 
the globe. We are engaged not 
only in a war for freedom, but a 
crusade in which the hearts and 
minds and hopes of the best men 
and women of the world are offer- 
ing up their all. We, therefore, are 
not depressed, but exultant that it 
is our privilege to live, to serve and 
to do in this crucial hour of the 
turning point of the world’s civili- 
zation. Fraternally yours, 


SAM’L GOMPERS, 


President, American Federation of 
Labor. 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 1, 1918. 
To All Organized Labor—Greet- 

ing: 

Dear Sirs and Brothers—Janu- 
ary, 1918, dawns at a time of great 
opportunity for Labor which pre- 
sents at the same time correspond- 
ing responsibility and duty. 

Our republic, our people, are at 
war. Whatever individuals may 
have thought upon the European 
situation before the Congress of 
the United States declared war 
against the imperial German and 
Austrian governments, that must 
now be laid aside. The Congress 
and the President, under the au- 
thority of the constitution of our 
republic, have irrevocably decided 
the matter. 


War means victory for our cause 


or danger to the very existence of 
our nation. 

With our nation at stake, indi- 
viduals cannot interpose opposition 
to the war—a war declared by the 
will of the nation’s representatives. 

Under the exigencies of war, op- 
position to the war declared by con- 
stituted authority becomes treason. 

It is a time that requires serious 
consideration of words and actions. 

While this is true, there is even 
more than ordinary need for the 
maintenance of the rights of men 
and women, and for careful scru- 
tiny and the fullest discussion of 
policies and methods before their 
adoption. 

The time for Labor to interpose 
its needs and contentions is while 
policies are in the making. 

The world war in which we are 
engaged is on such a tremendous 
scale, and is so all-pervading in its 
influences and effects, that we are 
readjusting practically the whole 
nation’s social and economic organ- 
ization from a peace to a war basis. 

For Labor this readjustment is 
a very critical period. 

If, in the process of readjust- 
ment, fundamental principles of 
human freedom and welfare are 
not maintained, the whole purpose 
and spirit of our government and 
our social institutions may be per- 
verted. 

It devolves upon liberty-loving 
citizens, and particularly the work- 
ers of this country, to see to it that 
the spirit and methods of democ- 
racy are maintained within our 
own country while we are engaged 
in a war to establish them in inter- 
national relations. 

The fighting and the concrete is- 
sues of the war are so far removed 
from the people of our country that 
not all of our citizens have a full 
understanding of the issues in- 
volved. An understanding of the 
principles of autocratic force, 
which the central powers desire to 
substitute for the real principles of 
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freedom, makes clear to all citizens 
of this republic the effect of our 
possible defeat upon their own 
lives and activities. 


To prevent the possibility of au- 
tocratic forces winning in this 
world conflict I feel that it is the 
duty of the officers, the representa- 
tives and organizers of the Ameri- 
can labor movement to do every- 
thing within their power to make 
it plain to the rank and file and cit- 
izenship of this country what is in- 
volved in the war, as well as the 
obligation that devolves upon all 
citizens. In the struggle there is 
not an element that constitutes the 
nation but has a part and an influ- 
ence, and will either support the 
government or will hinder the con- 
duct of the war. 


In addition to the fundamental 
principles at issue, Labor has an 
additional interest in the war. This 
war is in the last analysis a peo- 
ple’s war—Labor’s war. The final 
outcome will be determined in the 
factories, the mills, the shops, the 
mines, the farms, the industries, 
and the transportation agencies of 
the various countries. That group 
of countries which can most suc- 
cessfully organize its agencies of 
production and transportation, and 
which can furnish the most ade- 
quate and effective agencies with 
which to conduct the war, will win. 

The workers have a part in this 
war co-equal with the soldiers and 
sailors on the ships and in the 
trenches. 

Continuous production is an in- 
dispensable prerequisite to produc- 
tion of necessary war supplies. The 
government, as well as the workers 
themselves, is vitally interested in 
maintaining such conditions that 
there shall be no occasion for inter- 
ruption in production. 

The chief responsible agents of 
the government have shown a de- 
sire to be fair and an understand- 
ing of the human elements involved 
in this problem. The organized la- 


bor movement has also shown an 
equally broad understanding and 
grasp of the situation. 


Even before war was declared, 
representatives of the labor organ- 
izations of the country met in 
Washington on March 12, 1917, 
and adopted a declaration known 
as “American Labor’s Position in 
Peace and in War.” 


On the basis contained in that 
declaration, agreements have been 
made between the government and 
the trade unions. This work was 
reported to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor’s Buffalo convention, 
which approved it and recommend- 
ed that the course be continued. In 
addition to that action, the Buffalo 
convention adopted the following 
declaration as the position which 
Labor should take in all such mat- 
ters: 


“The following principles and 
policies should be observed by all 
boards or commissions of a govern- 
ment character appointed by the 
government or otherwise during 
the duration of the war: 

“The industrial problems arising 
through our nation’s participation 
in the war and the agencies in op- 
eration to preserve industrial peace 
and establish an adequate degree 
of co-operation between the em- 
ployer, whether private or govern- 
mental, and the employe, has cre- 
ated a condition which makes it es- 
sential that certain conditions and 
principles shall be clearly kept in 
mind and generally accepted. If 
justice is to be done and terms of 
employment and conditions of la- 
bor equitable to the employer and 
employe established, certain broad 
principles must be applied. 

“In determining what the wage 
rates should be there are several 
vital factors to be considered apart 
from the increased cost of living. 

“The existing wage rate in an 
establishment should first be con- 
sidered as to its equity. 

‘Was it established as a result of 
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joint conference and agreement be- 
tween the employer and his em- 
ployes, or was it established as a 
result of the employer’s individual 
conception of what wages should 
be paid to those in his employ? 


“To what degree did the previ- 
ous wage rate compare with those 
in establishments in the same dis- 
trict where wages have been estab- 
lished through joint agreement be- 
tween the employer and the em- 
ploye? 

“How did the wage rate adopted 
through joint agreement in the dis- 
trict compare with the wage rates 
in other districts where joint wage 
agreement existed? 


“Tn the composition of boards of 
commissions which are to consider 
questions of terms of employment 
and conditions of labor, it is essen- 
tial that there should be equality 
of representation between the em- 
ployers and the wage-earners. 

“In the event that a wage board 
or commission is to consist of an 
unequal number, then a civilian 
should serve as the odd man. One- 
half of the remaining number of 
this body should be the direct rep- 
resentatives of the wage-earners to 
be nominated by organized labor. 

“The right to organize is essen- 
tial to the solution of problems 
arising between employer and em- 
ploye. Employers apply this right, 
but in many instances this right 
has been denied to wage-earners by 
employers. All agreements formu- 
lated by wage boards or commis- 
sions should contain a clause an- 
nouncing that the right to organize 
is inalienable and that prevention 
of the exercise of this right by the 
employer or his representative con- 
stitutes a violation of these princi- 
ples. 

“The nation’s interest makes it 
essential that co-operation should 
exist in the industries. No efficient 
co-operation can exist except 
through organization. Co-opera- 
tion presumes good will and there 


can be no good will without recog- 
nition of mutual rights. There- 
fore, the recognition of the em- 
ployes as a group having common 
interests is one of the fundamental 
prerequisites to co-operation. 


“There can be no true efficiency 
in production without good will. 
Good will and co-operation cannot 
exist where the employer exercises 
autocratic authority in determin- 
ing the terms of employment and 
the conditions of labor. The high- 
est efficiency in production can 
only be secured through the appli- 
cation of the principles of democ- 
racy. These are as essential in in- 
dustry as they are in civil govern- 
ment. 


“Whenever the employes in a de- 
partment or an establishment have 
a common complaint or grievance, 
it is.fundamental that the employ- 
er should meet those who may be 
selected by the workers to repre- 
sent them. 


“Tt is advisable that production 
should not cease because of an ap- 
parent injustice or oversight con- 
tained in an award, for it is neces- 
sary to the nation’s protection as 
well as to the welfare of the trade 
union movement that there should 
be no cessation of work except as a 
last resort.” 

It is difficult to conceive a more 
serious responsibility than that 
which rests upon the organized la- 
bor movement of our country, its 
responsible officers, and upon the 
great rank and file representatives. 

Upon you and upon all rests the 
duty of maintaining the rights and 
interests of the workers of our re- 
public, at the same time doing 
everything within the power of all 
to further the interests of the gov- 
ernment in the urgent needs that 
arise out of the conduct of a world- 
wide war. 

Representatives of the labor 
movement must undertake the 
work of organization with greater 
seriousness and intensity than ever 
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before. Organization is the corner- 
stone upon which workers must 
base all of their plans, upon which 
the government itself must rest its 
labor policies, upon which all can 
serve in a triumph for justice, for 
freedom, and for world democracy. 

I feel it incumbent upon me at 
the beginning of this New Year to 
present to you thus at length the 
seriousness of the situation that 
confronts Labor and the impor- 
tance of the work that lies imme- 
diately ahead of us. Yet this very 
serious and critical situation is ac- 
companied by a great hope—the 
hope that the spirit of self-sacri- 
ficing devotion to purpose and high 
conception of service that have 
grown out of this war, may bring 
about a new world of life and work 
that the peoples of all countries 
may live under the beneficent influ- 
ences of the principles of new free- 
dom and democracy in every rela- 
tion of life. 

It is most appropriate that we 
should all be reminded of our im- 
mediate duty. Nothing can con- 
tribute more to that purpose than 
to restate the declarations of the 
March 12 Labor conference, from 
which I quote the closing para- 
graphs as follows: 


“The present war discloses the 
struggle between the institutions 
of democracy and those of autoc- 
racy. Asa nation we should profit 
from the experiences of other na- 
tions. Democracy cannot be estab- 
lished by patches upon an auto- 
cratic system. The foundations of 
civilized intercourse between indi- 
viduals must be organized upon 
principles of democracy and scien- 
tific principles of human welfare. 
Then a national structure can be 
perfected in harmony with human- 
itarian idealism—a structure that 
will stand the tests of the necessi- 
ties of peace or war. 

“We, the officers of the national 
and international trade unions of 
America, in national conference 


assembled, in the capital of our na- 
tion, hereby pledge ourselves in 
peace or in war, in stress or in 
storm, to stand unreservedly by the 
standards of liberty and the safety 
and preservation of the institu- 
tions and ideals of our republic. 

“In this solemn hour of our na- 
tion’s life, it is our earnest hope 
that our republic may be safe- 
guarded in its unswerving desire 
for peace, that our people may be 
spared the horrors and the burdens 
of war, that they may have the op- 
portunity to cultivate and develop 
the arts of peace, human brother- 
hood and a higher civilization. 

“But, despite all our endeavors 
and hopes, should our country be 
drawn into the maelstrom of the 
European conflict, we, with these 
ideals of liberty and justice herein 
declared, as the indispensable basis 
for national policies, offer our 
services to our country in every 
field of activity to defend, safe- 
guard and preserve the republic of 
the United States of America 
against its enemies whomsoever 
they may be, and we call upon our 
fellow workers and fellow citizens 
in the holy name of Labor, Justice, 
Freedom and Humanity to devot- 
edly and patriotically give like 
service.” 

We were forced into the war. 

We are in the war. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” 

“Now is the time that tries men’s 
souls.” Fraternally yours, 

SAM’L GOMPERS, 

President, American Federation of 

Labor. 





Washington, D. C., Dec. 21, 1917. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 

Dear Sir and Brother—Your at- 
tention is called to the following 
report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions of the Buffalo convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
which was unanimously adopted: 

“The Committee on Resolutions 
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desires to submit a matter dealing 
with the principles and policies 
which should be observed by all 
boards or commissions of a govern- 
ment character appointed by the 
government or otherwise during 
the duration ‘of the war. 


“The industrial problems aris- 
ing through our nation’s participa- 
tion in the war and the agencies in 
operation to preserve industrial 
peace and establish an adequate de- 
gree of co-operation between the 
employer, whether private or gov- 
ernmental, and the employe, has 
created a condition which makes it 
essential that certain conditions 
and principles shall be clearly kept 
in mind and generally accepted. If 
justice is to be done and terms of 
employment and conditions of la- 
bor equitable to the employer and 
employe established, certain broad 
principles must be applied. 

“In determining what the wage 
rates should be there are several 
vital factors to be considered apart 
from the increased cost of living. 

“The existing wage rate in an 
establishment should first be con- 
sidered as to its equity. 

“Was it established as a result of 
joint conference and agreement be- 
tween the employer and his em- 
ploye, or was it established as a re- 
sult of the employers’ individual 
conception of what wages should 
be paid to those in his employ? 

“To what degree did the previ- 
ous wage rate compare with those 
in establishments in the same dis- 
trict where wages have been estab- 
lished through joint agreement be- 
tween the employer and the em- 
ploye? 

“How did the wage rate adopted 
through joint agreement in the dis- 
trict compare with the wage rates 
in other districts where joint wage 
agreement existed? 

“In the composition of boards or 
commissions which are to consider 
questions of terms of employment 
and conditions of labor, it is essen- 


tial that there should be equality of 
representation between the em- 
ployers and the wage-earners. 

“In the event that a wage board 
or commission is to consist of an 
unequal number, then a civilian 
should serve as the odd man. One- 
half of the remaining number of 
this body should be the direct rep- 
resentatives of the wage-earners to 
be nominated by organized labor. 

“The right to organize is essen- 
tial to the solution of problems 
arising between employer and em- 
ploye. Employers apply this right, 
but in many instances this right 
has been denied to wage-earners 
by employers. All agreements for- 
mulated by wage boards or com- 
missions should contain a clause 
anonuncing that the right to or- 
ganize is inalienable and that pre- 
vention of the exercise of this right 
by the employer or his representa- 
tive constitutes a violation of these 
principles. 

“The nation’s interest makes it 
essential that co-operation should 
exist in the industries. No effi- 
cient co-operation can exist except 
through organization. Co-opera- 
tion presumes good will and there 
can be no good will without recog- 
nition of mutual rights. Therefore. 
the recognition of the employes as 
a group having common interests 
is one of the fundamental pre- 
requisites to co-operation. 

“There can be no true efficiency 
in production without good will. 
Good will and co-operation cannot 
exist where the employer exercises 
autocratic authority in determin- 
ing the terms of employment and 
the conditions of labor. The high- 
est efficiency in production can 
only be secured through the appli- 
cation of the principles of democ- 
racy. These are as essential in in- 
dustry as they are in civil govern- 
ment. 

“Whenever the employes in a de- 
partment or an establishment have 
a common complaint or grievance, 
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it is fundamental that the employ- 
er should meet those who may be 
selected by the workers to repre- 
sent them. 

“Tt is advisable that production 
should not cease because of an ap- 
parent injustice or oversight con- 
tained in an award, for it is neces- 
sary to the nation’s protection as 
well as to the welfare of the trade 
union movement that there should 
be no cessation of work except as a 
last resort. 

“The report of the committee 
was discussed briefly by Delegate 
James A. Duncan and John H. 
Walker, Delegate Duncan suggest- 
ing the addition of the words ‘and 
bargain collectively’ after the 
words ‘the right to organize’ in 
the beginning of paragraph 9. 

“It was made clear that the 
sense of the suggestion was duly 
covered in the report of the com- 
mittee.” 

In addition the convention di- 
rected that a copy of the above be 
forwarded to the presidents of all 


affiliated organizations with the 
object of endeavoring to secure 
their co-operation in having these 
policies and principles applied by 
the government in all of its activi- 
ties relative to and affecting labor. 
The convention also recommended 
that you should be requested to 
transmit a copy of the above prin- 
ciples and policies to the members 
of the organization you represent. 

It is earnestly hoped that this 
matter will be given your prompt 
attention to the end that the letter 
and spirit of the declaration of the 
convention may be fully carried 
out. I would greatly appreciate 
your advising me promptly just 
what has or will be done in the 
matter. 


Wishing you the compliments of 
the season and hoping to hear from 
you at your earliest convenience, 
Iam,  Fraternally yours, 

SAM’L GOMPERS, 


President, American Federation of 
Labor. 





TWELVE “GREENS” A YEAR 





<1O you think. the 
| union is no good, 
eh; that the pay- 
ment of your 
“bone” each month 
gets you nothing 
but a little red- 
inked stamp with 
the John Hancock of the carmine- 
haired collector of the “mazuma”’ 
inscribed thereon, as well as the 
date of your reluctant surrender of 
the long green; that you don’t 
know what you get out of the game 
nohow, and you have concluded to 
quit. And as companion to that de- 
cision, you add that the union ain’t 
no good now and never has been. 
If I didn’t know you as possessing 
vulgar good health, I’d conclude 
that your liver was out of whack, 
or that you had been crossed in 














love or forced to eat cold buck- 
wheat cakes and warm “suds” for 
an early morning breakfast. Per- 
haps your better half put her cold 
feet in the small of your back, and 
you are forninst the world and 
things generally. But wait a min- 
ute, I’ve just begun, and shall, in 
two jerks of a bleeter’s tail, cut 
something from under you or know 
the reason why. When you accept- 
ed my invitation to become a mem- 
ber of our little local union you 
were working for the little one- 
eyed guy over near the rolling mill; 
you were getting, as you will recall, 
just twelve little green boys a week 
of seven days, and putting in never 
less than twelve and oftener four- 
teen hours per day. When I suc- 
ceeded in separating you from a 
five-spot and got your scrawl on a 
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bit of paper, which was the initial 
step toward the door of our union 
meeting room, a nickel movie and a 
seat in the bleachers southeast of 
third base was the closest you ever 
got to keing able to sing “this is 
the life’ and mean it. When you 
straddled and rode the goat and 
thus became entitled to have a lot 
of real good scouts address you as 
brother, your wardrobe was a bit 
shy of being mistaken for that of a 
millionaire’s son, and you had 
about as many friends as Hinden- 
burg has in France, or the Kaiser 
has among the Sons of St. George. 

You had invested in the union 
five simoleons, and had paid 125 
cents to the little auburn-haired 
boy who collects the kale for your 
first month’s dues and the two-bit 
piece for the loan of the working 
button. You had attended two ses- 
sions of the union when Tom, the 
business agent, called you to one 
side and told you that he was going 
to have a talk with the one-eyed 
guy—your boss—and inform him 
that the wage scale of the union 
was two more green boys per week 
than he was paying you. I was 
watching you at the time, and 
while you got rather fishy about the 
gills, you stood for Tom’s talk and 
said, “Go to it.” And Tom did, 
with the result that, before you had 
been in the union a month, your in- 
vestment of six and a half—ob- 
serve that I’m giving you credit for 
that two-bit treat the night you 
went over the bumps on our nanny 
(let me repeat, before you had got 
accustomed to being hailed as 
brother by the members) —your 
little bundle of “twelve greens” a 
week increased to fourteen per 
week; and by way of giving credit, 
your boss—the one-eyed guy— 
didn’t lick his wife after paying 
you, either. Now, Buddy, just take 
a peek at that book of yours and 
see if it’s running along with the 
following memorandum. Initiated 
into Local 999 August 2, 1912. See, 


Buddy, your old pal has the goods, 
eh? Now, just trail along and let 
me recite the remainder of the 
story. In January, 1913, our little 
local appointed a committee to 
meet with the bosses, and after 
some rag chewing came back to the 
union with an agreement which 
called for sixty-six hours a week 
and a $15 wage scale. That agree- 
ment went into effect the Ist of 
February, didn’t it? All right, so 
far so good. When February, 1914, 
rolled around, our committee com- 
promised with the bosses and ac- 
cepted a $17 per week scale instead 
of a day off each week. Later on 
they voluntarily gave us one day a 
week off, for they said we deserved 
it for the cracking good fight we 
put up. Since the first of the year 
we have been getting eighteen 
green boys and a six-day week. 
Now, then, here is where you capit- 
ulate after perusing the following: 
Expense Sheet: 


Initiation fee .......... $ 5.00 
For loan of working but- 
Yk wax ae sadtindal dices 25 
Dues for September, Oc- 
tober, November and 
December, 1912 ...... 4.00 
Dues for the year 1913... 12.00 
Dues for the year 1914.. 12.00 
Dues for the year 1915.. 12.00 
Dues for the year 1916. . 12.00 
Dues for January, Febru- 
ary, March, April, May 
and dune, 1917....... 6.00 
$ 63.25 
Income Sheet: 
1912—1714 weeks, at $2 
per week increase....$ 35.00 
1913—414 weeks in Jan- 
uary, at $2 per week in- 
WUE Sox as ae cree 9.00 
1913—4714 weeks, at $3 
per week increase.... 142.50 
1914—414 weeks in Jan- 
uary, at $3 per week in- 
CUM ii a as Rees 13.50 


1914—4714 weeks, at $5 
per week increase..... 237.50 
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1915—52 weeks, at $5 per 
week increase ........ 
1916—52 weeks, at $5 per 
week increase ........ 
1917—26 weeks, at $6 per 
week increase ........ 


260.00 
260.00 
156.00 
$1,113.50 
Now, Buddy, I’ve had my little 


say. Perhaps it’s a good thing you 
belehed your discontent to me and 


not upon some guy that was quick 
at saying mean and cutting things. 
You just run along to that union 
barber shop down the street, get a 
close haircut, and when the weight 
is off your think-tank, think for 
one whole minute—sixty consecu- 
tive seconds—and maybe you will 
get a different slant on the union 
and your investment of twelve 
greens a year.—Mixer and Server. 





THE MILK PROBLEM 


Sa,eIN investigation be- 
‘| ing conducted in 
New York by the 
federal milk com- 
mission indicates 
the existence of a 
serious _ situation 
there. Dairymen 
offered figures showing that it 
costs from 7 to 9 cents to produce 
a quart of milk. They receive 
about 7 cents from distributers, so 
that practically all are losing 
money. Many farmers are getting 
out of the dairy business. Some are 
trying to sell their places and oth- 
ers are selling milch cows for beef. 
From one rural station seventy 
ear loads of cows were shipped to 
the stockyards within a few days. 
This is an old story, but it be- 
speaks a condition that will even- 
tually have to be taken in hand. We 
must have milk, preferably at a 
reasonable price, but we cannot do 
without it. If farmers sell their 
cows for beef we may soon be un- 
able to get sufficient milk at any 
price. If they can show that they 
cannot make a living by selling 





milk at current prices, they should 
be paid enough to insure the pres- 
ervation of their herds and the 
continuance of their business. 

If this requires that the con- 
sumer pay more it will be better to 
pay more than to do without milk. 
But it ought to be possible to raise 
the price paid the farmer without 
raising that paid by the consumer. 
New York farmers receive only 7 
cents a quart for milk. About the 
same amount is received by middle- 
men for distributing. This is the 
cost that invites cutting. It ap- 
pears to be high for the service 
rendered, although it does not nec- 
essarily mean that any one dealer 
is getting more than a fair profit 
on his capital and labor. The dis- 
tribution system is archaic and 
costly. The distributer may be a 
profiteer or he may be only the vic- 
tim of a system which he did not 
start. Power given authorities 
through war necessity should be 
able to bring a reformation. Dras- 
tic action is almost certain to be 
taken ultimately. — Indianapolis 
News. 





THE PASSING LIVERY STABLE 





SaaiINCIENT and hon- 
fi orable institutions 
sometimes pass out 
yj of our common life 
j i with little note. 
Thus has the horse 
car gone, the toll 
gate, the wood- 
burning range, and home-made 


pies, all victims of a ruthless prog- 
ress. One now passing has so long 
rendered useful and _ honorable 
service that its exit should not be 
permitted to go unheeded. The 
Providence Journal brings the sit- 
uation to light with a note to the 
effect that a short time ago the last 
(Continued on Page 16.) 














AMEN 


(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


T this writing our country is much disturbed owing to the short- 
A age of coal. An edict has been issued by the Fuel Administra- 

tor, Mr. Garfield, requesting that all establishments not engaged 
in the manufacture of necessary essentials be shut down for five days 
and that each Monday until March be respected in like manner. A 
stoppage of work must take place in all institutions that are not abso- 
lutely necessary or that are not specified in a certain list sent out by 
Mr. Garfield. This is done to save coal. A great protest has been 
made against this order by many manufacturers and business men 
throughout the nation. It is true, however, that a great many public- 
spirited business men have gladly acquiesced in the wishes of the fuel 
administrator. It is surprising that the educated classes, the moneyed 
interests, should make any protest against this slight request made by 
the administrator, when any individual with common sense should 
know that unless it was absolutely necessary that Mr. Garfield would 
not issue this edict to the business men of the country. Selfishness 
manifests itself just as soon as something is done which may cause a 
slight disturbance of the wheels of some industry that has been making 
money for the stockholders in that particular industry. Patriotism is 
forgotten for the time being, and just now we do not hear anything but 
grumbling and fault-finding from one end of the country to the other, 
and especially in the columns of many of the leading newspapers of the 
nation. The proper thing to do at this time is for every one to respect 
the orders issued by our government. While it may be some incon- 
venience to business interests, it is a greater inconvenience and a 
greater hardship to the working people of the country, who can ill 
afford to lose the wages that they would undoubtedly earn if the work 
continued as before. But the working people are not grumbling. 
They are not finding fault. They are willingly accepting condi- 
tions as they present themselves and are taking off their hats and 
bowing to the orders issued by the administration and its assistants 
in Washington. Only for the fact that it is absolutely necessary to 
conserve coal by the shutting down of industries, Mr. Garfield, of 
course, would not have taken this step. We at least have intelligence 
enough to know this. It was a serious step for the administration in 
Washington to take. It was a move that would make thousands of dis- 
satisfied individuals and undoubtedly create considerable criticism 
against the government. Therefore, the fuel administrators must have 
given the matter serious consideration before they decided to make the 
move that they have made. No one understands the seriousness of 
shutting down industries and hampering the business of the nation any 
better than does Mr. Garfiela, the fuel administrator in Washington, 
but it was an absolute necessity that he do so. The poor people through- 
out the country would undoubtedly suffer from cold and privation un- 
less this step was taken. There are many other reasons for doing so 
which cannot be disclosed. Mr. Garfield knows what he is doing and 
he realizes that he is making himself very unpopular, as is Mr. Hoover, 
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who is trying to establish proper food regulations. Those two men, 
however, are unselfish and are devoted whole-heartedly to our nation 
in the great struggle in which we are now engaged, and they care not 
for adverse criticism. They are doing what they think is right, that 
which will help save our nation from a more serious situation in the near 
future. 


It is true that there is plenty of coal at the mines. It is true also 
that the railroads are to blame for not handling the coal and that it was 
not properly distributed. They are not entirely to blame, however, as 
the weather has been most unfavorable to the running of railroads dur- 
ing the last month. Such intense cold and the heavy snowstorms that 
we have had in the Middle West were not experienced before in thirty 
years, and this climatic condition has had a great deal to do with the 
excessive congestion of coal in and around the mines. Another reason 
for the inability of the railroads to handle coal at this time is due to the 
fact that the railroads have been behind the times for the past five or 
ten years. The equipment has not been kept up. The enormous in- 
crease in commerce in our country has outgrown the railroads. In other 
words, the management of the railroads did not keep up the equipment 
on any of the roads to the extent that they could properly handle the 
increased traffic, and when our government took over the railroads they 
were in a demoralized condition in so far as being able to handle the 
traffic of the nation. We are going to get over all of this 
in time, and there is nothing for us to do but keep our heads and patient- 
ly await the outcome. There is no danger but what the coal situation 
will be relieved very shortly, or just as soon as this inclement weather 
passes over. There is no fear but what the common people will be 
taken care of by our national government and its representatives. We 
must, however, make up our minds to make some sacrifices. We will 
be called upon to make more sacrifices than we are making now. 
As we go along in the war we will have to cut out certain 
things that we have always had before. We must back up our govern- 
ment by gracefully submitting to the rules and mandates laid down by 
the several heads of the many departments of the government. We are 
undoubtedly suffering somewhat and considerably inconvenienced, but 
nothing compared to what the people in Europe are suffering. All 
classes in nearly all of the European countries, those engaged in the 
war and those who are not, are suffering a great deal more than we are 
called upon to suffer at this time. There is no use in trying to resist 
any of the orders issued by the heads of the departments of our govern- 
ment. It is our duty as Americans and as free men to put our shoul- 
ders to the wheel and do our “bit.” We must remember that the hun- 
dreds of thousands of young men who are going across the water to the 
battlefields of France are willing to offer up their lives and suffer all 
kinds of hardships and endure all kinds of punishment for us and for 
our country for the cause in which we are enlisted so that civilization 
may continue. Many of those young men had everything to live for— 
reputation, ambition, youth, strength and everything else, and they are 
not grumbling or fault-finding or refusing to obey orders. It is pain- 
ful, therefore, in view of the sacrifices those young men are making, 
and are willing to make, to hear this grumbling, and it is indeed dis- 
couraging to pick up the newspapers and in every edition read endless 
columns of unjust criticism against the heads of the different depart- 
ments of our government in Washington who are trying to accomplish 
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the best results under most trying circumstances. Let us union men 
and our families be determined to do our share of this splendid work 
and bear patiently the little hardships placed upon us at this time; to 
say the encouraging word to the fellow who is liable to become disheart- 
ened, and to resent any slanderous remark made against the admin- 
istration and those assisting the administration. If each and every one 
of us do our duty we will emerge from this conflict better morally and 
every other way than we ever were before. 





tion of the war, and how it has been conducted, now going on 

in Washington, in which many of our Congressmen and Sen- 

ators are becoming rather conspicuous. We are not opposed to investi- 
gations. We are not opposed to giving matters the light of day. Deep 
secrecy might be injurious to the nation. Just and honest criticism is 
always helpful, but the question that confronts us, the matter that 
seems to be puzzling the minds of the millions of Americans is, whether 
or not our legislators are sincere in their investigations. We all real- 
ize that there are matters with which the government is confronted 
which cannot be made known. There are conditions surrounding the 
government which must not be made known; for instance, the embark- 
ing of our troops for the other side, when the regiments are about to 
leave, when they are about to land, and all other matters of a similar 
nature must be kept secret. Considerable criticism, however, is being 
heaped upon the Secretary of War in this investigation. We are of the 
opinion that it is uncalled for. Secretary Baker has done as well as 
any man in our country could have done under similar circumstances. 
It is no small job to organize an army of one million men in nine 
months, train them, equip them and land the greater part of them three 
thousand miles away on foreign soil without losing one man of this 
vast army in the transportation across the water. In the investiga- 
tion considerable stress was laid on the fact that during the past three 
years repeated cries were made by certain individuals that preparations 
be made, but that those appeals were somewhat ignored by the govern- 
ment. It is noticeable that all of these charges, or so-called charges, 
are now being made by prominent members of the Republican party. 
We are inclined to believe that there are some politics going on in this 
so-called investigation, that politics are prompting some of the indi- 
viduals in this investigation more forcibly than patriotism. A Repub- 
lican administration governed this country for sixteen years prior to 
the present administration going into office and if a demoralized con- 
dition existed in our army and navy some of the blame should be as- 
sumed by the party that had been in power for years prior to Mr. Wil- 
son’s advent into office. Old European nations that have had consid- 
erable practice (to put it in plain language) in handling armies and 
navies have not made as good a showing in mobilizing their armies 
and navies as we have made, and we have been known, since the estab- 
lishment of our country, as a peaceable, law-abiding nation, with very 
little experience in practical warfare. The writer believes that we 
made a better showing in mobilizing our army and equipping it than 
did either Russia or England, but we are not attempting to find fault 
with what was done by those nations at the time of their mobilization. 
We are in the war only ten months and already we have the country 


Wi are reading considerable in the daily papers of the investiga- 
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from one end to the other humming, industrially and otherwise, in the 
manufacture of equipment for our army and every individual in our 
country is interested and doing something one way or other to help in 
this great war. 


Our food administrator has made a most wonderful record, espe- 
cially when it is taken into consideration that this record has been made 
among people who have been in the habit of having everything they 
desired. In the conservation of food alone our people have been edu- 
cated to such an extent that Mr. Hoover, the man in charge of this work, 
has outdone even his highest anticipation. The curbing of the appe- 
tites of the men and women in a country teeming with plenty, many 
of whom have been living in luxury, is a matter of education worthy 
of serious notice. The strides that have been made in this one partic- 
ular line alone, so that the war might be successful, is vastly greater 
than the amount of conservation in England, France or Russia during 
the first ten months of the war, although the peoples of those countries 
were not living lives of plenty in a country teeming with riches as the 
people of this country have been living. Every industry of any im- 
portance has within the last ten months been organized so that its out- 
put might be turned over to the government. When control of the 
great railroad system of our country was assumed by our government 
it was the greatest, largest, biggest, step ever undertaken by any coun- 
try in such a short time, and undoubtedly as time goes on other large 
industries will be taken over by the government to the end that this 
war may be successful. In the face of the great things that have been 
done, is it not reasonable for us to ask ourselves, are the politicians in 
Washington sincere? Especially are we justified in asking this ques- 
tion when we have almost absolute proof that before we went into this 
war, or before we declared war on Germany, that the armies of Eng- 
land and France could have won the war were it not for the interfer- 
ence of French politicians. If you doubt this statement read the his- 
tory of the case in Collier’s Magazine of December 29 in the article enti- 
tled, “The Battle of 1917.” The writer of that article, who was in 
France during that entire year, gives absolute proof from authorities 
that cannot be disputed, that the English and French armies had the 
western front broken to pieces, with a possibility of ending the war, 
were it not for some members of the French Chamber of Deputies who 
interfered as a result of false information they had received. And so 
it is. We are fearful lest some blundering politicians in this country, 
for notoriety’s sake, may interfere with the workings of our army and 
navy and jeopardize the interests of our nation. 

A short time ago the writer of this article sat right behind Mr. 
Medill McCormick, Congressman-at-large from Illinois, who delivered 
an address in Tomlinson Hall at Indianapolis, and in describing his trip 
over the battlefields of Europe and repeating his conversation with 
many of the men of prominence, including several army officers with 
whom he came in contact during that trip (you will remember that 
during the recess of Congress that several of the Congressmen went 
over to Europe to look over the battle front and to find out for them- 
selves what was going on, and Mr. McCormick was one of those Con- 
gressmen), and while he is a fluent speaker and his address was inter- 
esting and his audience was indeed interested, to say the least, in his 
wonderful description of conditions on the battlefields of Europe, still 
between the lines one could notice that there was a distinct partisan 
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bitterness engendered. For instance, he made a statement similar to 
this in talking about the Italian defeat, using almost these exact words: 
“T went over the road to the Italian front, which, I am sorry to say, 
has since been driven over by the King of Bulgaria, and to our shame 
and dishonor that monster has his representative still sitting in Wash- 
ington.” You will notice that this was a knock at our government. 
I was much more impressed with the statement made by Joe Cannon, 
the old Republican Congressman, after President Wilson delivered his 
message in which he asked Congress to declare war against Austria, 
which statement was something similar to this: “I was much im- 
pressed with the message of the President and think it was great, and 
especially that part of it which called for a declaration of war against 
Austria. Of course I would like to have heard his request for a dec- 
laration of war against Turkey and Bulgaria, but I am of the opinion 
that the President and others handling the war must have some good 
reason for not doing so.” This is the kind of a statement coming from 
an old veteran war horse of the Republican party that suggests real 
patriotism and not the statement of Mr. McCormick when he said: 
“Every one in Europe said to me, ‘Oh, if you people had only come into 
the war one year before you did the war would have been ended now!’ ”’ 
Another knock, in a slick way, at President Wilson and his administra- 
tion. How did we know we would have to go into the war one year 
before we were forced to declare war? Is it not true that when we did 
declare war there were thousands and thousands of people in our coun- 
try who believed we should have kept out of the war; who said it was 
none of our affair; that it was three thousand miles away? What hum- 
bug and what shame for an educated law-maker like Mr. McCormick 
to try to create discontent and suspicion by injecting into his wonder- 
fully intellectual speech insinuations that the whole blame for any irreg- 
ularity or dishonesty that might be encountered should be placed upon 
the men who are at the head of our nation. Mr. McCormick is the 
owner of the Chicago Tribune, a newspaper that before the war might 
have been considered distinctly pro-German. Still he has gone around 
the country and has had thousands of people listening to his addresses, 
which in many instances contained insinuations against Mr. Wilson 
and his administration, those statements surrounded by interesting 
word-pictures of his experience in Europe. 

It is too bad that there is not some means of checking this kind of 
free speech. The man of average intelligence can see through the 
game, can imagine the object, »ut there are hundreds of thousands of 
innocent, honest, working people who, after listening to an address such 
as that delivered by Mr. McCormick while in Indianapolis, have their 
minds poisoned by suspicion against President Wilson and his admin- 
istration. So it is, that while we, the workers, the toilers, the ones 
who suffer most, who are willing to pay the price by giving up every- 
thing we have, even life itself, if necessary, in order that freedom may 
live, are confronted with the question—are the politicians in Washing- 


ton, who are making all this noise about “inefficiency” —are they sin- 
cere? 





The United Mine Workers of America, the largest labor organiza- 
tion in the world, opened their convention in Indianapolis on January 
15. There were about 1,600 delegates present. Matters of vital im- 
portance to our country were considered by the convention. The min- 
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ers now hold the strongest position they have ever held as a labor or- 
ganization. Their importance to our country, which is now at war, 
is fully realized by our government. The expressions coming from 
the many delegates on the floor of the convention were everything that 
a real American could desire—teeming over with faithfulness and loy- 
alty to our country. A great many of the older delegates were absent 
and the number of new men who were in attendance at the convention 
was noticeable, proving that new men are supplanting the old in every 
condition of life. Frank Hayes, the General President of the organi- 
zation, with the assistance of Vice-President John Lewis, presided over 
the convention. The convention was addressed by President Gompers, 
who made a most spirited and patriotic appeal to the delegates to sus- 
tain our government in the crisis now confronting the country. 


OCAL UNIONS requesting the endorsement of a strike must write 
L the facts surrounding the case to the International office. We 
have repeatedly made this statement and now this notice is final. 
The general office will not recognize the request for sanction to strike 
which is conveyed to the office in a telegram. We have no way of tell- 
ing whether or not the telegram comes direct from the local union. A 
telegram is not a communication that can be considered legal or author- 
itative. The business of the local union should not be conveyed in a 
telegram. The business of the local union should be conveyed to the 
general office in regular form, written in a plain hand, or typewritten, 
signed by the proper officers and bearing the seal of the local union. 
This is the only way that a request for the sanction of a strike should 
be sent to the general office. It is all well enough to say that you have 
not the time to do this or that you cannot afford to wait. In the future 
the International will not recognize the request for the sanction of a 
strike coming in by wire. Anyone can send in the request for sanction 
to strike by wire, as of course there is no real signature to the message. 
If you have waited for some time negotiating your wage scale, you can 
surely wait two or three days longer in order to send your request to 
the general office in writing. 

Kindly bear this in mind, that in the future requests for strike 
sanction will not be received over the long distance ’phone or in the 
form of a telegram. It must come in in written form with the signa- 
tures of the proper officers and bear the seal of the local union, and the 
request should not come until all negotiations between the employers 
and the local union have ceased and until the membership of the local 
has voted by secret ballot on the strike. The strike might mean the 
expenditure of thousands of dollars by the International Union as well 
as the loss of the local union. We, therefore, request that in the future 
local unions do business in the proper way—convey all messages in a 
sealed envelope through the regular mail. 








We have just received copies of the wage scales covering coal driv- 
ers and express drivers who are members of Local No. 42 of Lynn, 
Mass. These agreements have just been signed up by their employers. 
_As a result of the conferences held between the representative of the 
union, Brother William A. Nealey, and the employers, the men have 
obtained an increase in wages of $2.00 per week all around. The coal 
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drivers have been granted the Saturday half-holiday and the express 
drivers Saturday half-holiday every other Saturday. Many other im- 
provements have been brought about as a result of the signing of these 


agreements. 


oem _ This local union has made splendid progress since its 
affiliation with our International Union. 


In this little shoe town of 


Lynn one-horse drivers are now obtaining $18.00 per week for coal 


drivers and $19.00 for express drivers. 


Two-horse coal drivers $19.50 


per week and express drivers $20.00, chauffeurs $22.00 per week. This 
also means that they have continuous work with pay for all holidays. 
The success of this union is only one example of what can be done by 
workingmen when banded together in a local under the banner of our 


International Union. 
. 
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Correspondence 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 

Dear Sir and Brother—The 
wage agreement endorsed by you 
the latter part of last year is still 
held in abeyance, as we did not 
have ample time to present it be- 
fore the holidays, but it will be 
taken up as soon as our business 
warrants it. 

I am proud to say that this local 
has taken out $1,000 in Liberty 
bonds and has sent about thirty 
boys to the colors. This local held 
a very good record last year and I 
hope it will in the next. Will write 
and let you know as soon as we 
take up the wage agreement again. 

With best wishes for a prosper- 
ous and successful New Year, I re- 
main, Fraternally yours, 

JAMES F. DUNLEAVY, 
Rec. Sec. Local 278. 


THE PASSING LIVERY STABLE 
(Continued from Page 9.) 
livery stable in a New England dis- 
trict went out of business. There 
is no doubt that this sad surrender 
to immutable natural laws is being 
repeated in every State in the 
Union, that the livery stable as an 
institution is slowly passing from 

our midst. 
No longer does the town boy hire 
a rig and take his gir] out riding on 


Sunday afternoons. If he asked 
her to go “buggy-riding” in these 
days of gasoline she would prob- 
ably write him off her list as harm- 
less but impossible. Father no 
longer takes the family out in a 
surrey hired from the livery man. 
His family would object, even 
though personally he might prefer 
a nice horse-and-surrey ride to the 
strenuous gasoline excursion. The 
commercial traveler who wants to 
do business uses the telephone or 
the automobile if he can, the horse, 
reluctantly, if he must. 

Slowly, but surely, the livery sta- 
ble is succumbing, a victim to these 
changes. Even in Indianapolis it 
is not by any means as obvious to 
sight—or smell—as it once was. In 
its place is the garage, equally redo- 
lent, but of another odor. In the 
past the harborage of the hired 
horse and rig used to be considered 
something of a nuisance, especially 
by him whose residence was there- 
by, something to be tolerated as a 
necessity, but not loved as a friend. 
The attitude of humankind toward 
institutions in their prime and in 
their day of decay is inevitably dif- 
ferent. As the livery stable passes 
it becomes more picturesque, more 
tolerable. When it has finally gone 
recollection may cause a pang in 
the heart of him who used to spend 
the greater part of his week’s 
wages for a Sunday horse and rig 
as well as for her who shared in 
the benefit of his munificence.—In- 
dianapolis News. 





